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PREFACE. 


The two essays printed in this monograph conclude 
the series of papers read at the second annual meet- 
ing in Boston. The proceedings follow, and are 
simply an amplified program, printed in order that 
we have a permanent record of them, and also to 
give to members not present a systematic account of 
what was done at Boston. I would call special 
attention to the report on the Springfield branch, 
printed in full on pages 62-68. We have now four 
local branches, namely: one each at Buffalo, N. Y., 
Galesburg, Ill., Orange, N. J., and Springfield, Mass. 
Nothing is more to be desired than the formation of 
local economic societies in every part of the country. 
These will find their work advanced by connection 
with a national organization, and I venture to hope 
that Dr. Bemis’s paper will stimulate many members 
to form new local organizations. 

A list of members of the Association is appended, 
from which it will be seen that our membership is 
considerably more than twice as large as it was 
when our last list was published. Itis very desirable 
that our membership should be further increased, 
and it is to be hoped that present members will exert 
themselves to secure accessions. 

The Executive Committee of the Council, to whom 
the matter was referred, have decided that our 
next annual gathering shall take place in Phila- 
delphia in the last week in December. 

RicuarD T. Ey. 








Efforts of the Manual Laboring Class to Better 
Their Condition. 


Opening Address at Second Annual Meeting of the American Economic Asso. 
ciation in Boston, May 21, 1888, by the President, General 
Francis A. Walker. 


The intensity which the great debate regarding 
the so-called ‘‘relations of labor and capital’’ has 
acquired during the past year, seems to me almost to 
demand that at this, the first general meeting of the 
American Economic Association held since its or- 
ganization in 1885, a subject of such great and press- 
ing importance should receive more consideration 


than has been assigned it in the programme of 
papers to be read during our session; and I have, 
therefore, decided to take for my theme «Efforts of 
the Manual Laboring Class to Better their Condi- 
tion.” 

From no other point could we obtain an equally 
impressive view of the progress which has been 
made in economic thought during the past twenty- 
five years. At the beginning of that period, the 
accepted philosophy of the subject, both in England 
and America, declared that the manual laboring 
class were not called upon to make any efforts for 
themselves in order to secure their just distributive 
share of the product of industry. It was then held 
by all economists of reputation in either country, 
that the competition of employers among themselves 
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for the profits of employment amply sufficed to fix 
the rate of wages as high as it could be maintained 
without an injurious reaction. The laborer was not 
called upon to seek his interest; his interest would 
seek him and would find him. Even unfair methods 
and a grasping spirit on the part of employers could 
not, in the long result, impair the remuneration of 
labor. 

‘Unless,’ said Prof. John E. Cairnes, having in 
view the forcing down of wages by a combination of 
employers, ‘‘unless we are to suppose the character 
of a large section of a community to be suddenly 
changed in a leading attribute, the wealth so with- 
drawn from wages would, in the end and before 
long, be restored to wages. The same motives which 
led to its investment would lead to its reinvestment; 
and, once reinvested, the interests of those concerned 
would cause it to be distributed amongst the several 
elements of capital in the same proportions as before. 
In this way covetousness is held in check by covet- 
ousness, and the desire for aggrandizement sets 
limits to its own gratification.” 

‘If, in the division between profits and wages,”’ 
said Prof. Perry, «‘at the end of any industrial cycle 
profits get more than their due share, those very 
profits will wish to become capital, and will thus 
become an extra demand for labor, and the next 
wages fund will be larger than the last.’”’” And the 
same economist wrote elsewhere: ‘If capital gets a 
relatively too large reward, nothing can interrupt 
the tendency that labor shall get, in consequence of 
that, a larger reward the next time. If capital takes 
an undue advantage of labor at any point, as un- 
fortunately it sometimes does, sombody, at some 
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other point, has, in consequence of that, a stronger 
desire to employ laborers; and so the wrong tends 
to right itself.’’ 

While, thus, the action of competition among the 
employing classes themselves, for the profits of 
employment, was certain, even in spite of a grasping 
spirit and unfair methods, to yield the highest rate 
of wages which the existing conditions of industry 
would allow to be paid, distinct efforts on the part 
of the laboring class to secure a larger share of the 
product, could, at the best, only be nugatory, and 
would be more than likely to prove mischievous. 

How great the change in economic opinion! 
To-day, few economists of reputation would deny 
that the laboring class have as real, as large, as 
vital a part to perform in securing a just and bene- 
ficial distribution of the product of industry, as the 
employing class. It is seen and admitted, that com- 
petition must be imperfect, and, by consequence, 
injurious, unless the laborers, on their side, are as 
alert, active and, in the primary sense of that term, 
as aggressive, in pursuing their economic interests, 
as the old theories of distribution assumed that the 
employing class would be. It is seen and admitted 
that, if the workman does not seek his interest, not 
only will he, in a degree, lose his interest, but, 
through his failure to receive all the economic good 
which might with proper effort have been brought 
to him, immediate injuries, tending to become per- 
manent, not only may conceivably, but certainly 
will, be inflicted upon, the whole industrial body. 
It is seen that it is for the interest, the particular, 
selfish interest of the employing class themselves, 
that, in all their dealings with the questions of work 
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and wages, alike in large matters and in small, they 
should have to do with men who are acute and alert 
in seeking out opportunities for their own industrial 
improvement, with men who are persistent and cour- 
ageous in following up every possible industrial ad- 
vantage, when once it has been rightly discerned ; 
that they should have to do, not with men who have 
no opinion for themselves, what they ought to re- 
ceive, and who humbly and thankfully take that 
which may be given, but with men who, not less as 
laborers than as citizens, shall know their rights and, 
knowing, dare maintain. 

In a word, we have recently passed through a 
change in economic opinion equally important with, 
and indeed closely analogous to, that great change in 
political opinion, which began more than a hundred 
years ago, and which was accomplished, not without 
trouble and turmoil, not till after great waste and 
hideous losses, about the middle of this century. 
Under the old régime, the accepted philosophy of 
government declared that certain privileged persons 
and classes were the natural and proper guardians of 
the mass of the people; that the interests of all, rich 
and poor, high and low, were so bound up together 
that if one member suffered the others must suffer 
with it; that, inasmuch as the state could only be 
wealthy and strong through the prosperity of all, 
there was in this a sufficient guaranty against abuse 
and neglect of the lower classes on the part of the 
higher, and that, under these conditions, all authority 
might, not only safely but advantageously, be lodged 
with that part of the community which had the most 
leisure and aptitude for government, in which resided 
the highest intelligence, the widest culture, the 
strongest instincts of command. 
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It is not necessary to recite the arguments from 
reason or the blows from force by which ‘‘we have 
changed all this’”’ in the domain of politics. It is 
now universally seen and admitted that there is no 
security against tyranny, save in the power and dis- 
position to resist and resent tyranny ; that the masses 
of the people are the only proper and safe guardians 
of their own interests; that it is just as truly and 
just as much for the welfare of the upper classes as 
of the lower classes themselves, that the latter should 
be bold and resolute, quick to see their interests, 
prompt to assert them, persistent in maintaining 
them. 

In economic opinion the change, may I not say 
the revolution? began much later; but it has been 
carried through at once more rapidly and more peace- 
fully : first, because the other revolution had already 
been effected, preparing the way for this; and, 
secondly, because of the greater volume and force of 
entirely disinterested sentiment operating in the 
later case. 

It would scarcely be conceivable to-day that an 
economist of learning and reputation should gravely 
argue that the employer is, in effect, a trustee of the 
laborer’s wages, and that it really does not matter 
whether, in any given time and place, he pays the 
laborer more or pays him less, since by as much as 
the employer may under-pay the laborer in any in- 
stance, by so much will he certainly and indefeasibly 
over-pay him in some subsequent instance. The eco- 
nomists now see, what the workmen long ago saw, 
that each man is the natural trustee of his own earn- 
ings, and that these are only safe when paid into his 
own hands. 
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This change in economic opinion did not come all 
at once. Its first manifestation was perhaps in 1864, 
when Prof. Fawcett, regarding whom a distinguished 
English economist wrote me, at the time of his 
lamented death, that one-half of his actual intimate 
daily companions were laboring men, announced at 
Cambridge his conviction that, while the rate of 
wages was, in ordinary times, determined altogether 
irrespective of the efforts of the working classes to 
secure their own interests, yet, in transitional periods, 
when rapid alterations of industrial conditions were 
taking place, combinations of laborers might be 
effectual to win some portion of what would otherwise 
goin enhanced and excessive profits. That change 
of opinion has proceeded to the present time when, 
as previously stated, it is fully recognized that the 
self-assertion of the laboring class importantly con- 
tributes to the equitable and beneficial distribution 
of wealth; and that such self-assertion, within 
proper limits and by proper agencies, is not more for 
the interest of the laboring class than of the employ- 
ing class, or of the community as a whole. 

Inasmuch as so short a period has elapsed since 
there was a general consent of economic opinion that 
all distinct efforts of the laboring class, directed to 
the advancement of their own interests, must at the 
best be useless, and might and probably would be- 
come mischievous, it is not at all surprising that wide 
differences in belief should still exist as to the limits 
within which such efforts should be confined and as 
to the agencies by which they should be conducted. 
Even were scholars only concerned, it would neces- 
sarily take much time to educe the full philosophy of 
such a subject; to give to powerful agencies, so 
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recently for the first time recognized, their due place 
and mode of working, that they should do only good 
and not also harm, or even that they should, in the 
immediate instance, do more good than harm. When 
the problem is, not to secure agreement among a body 
of scholars as to the limits within which such agencies 
may safely and advantageously operate, but to in- 
struct and educate the whole mass of the laboring 
population so that they shall use formidable powers, 
of which they have so lately become fully conscious, 
without feeling prompted to abuse them, even under 
the stress of seeming interest, even under the excite- 
ments of passion, even under the seductions of dema- 
gogues and professional agitators, it would be alto- 
.gether marvelous if so short a period should have 
sufficed for so great a work. 

In addition to the grave inherent difficulties atten- 
dant on the use of the now well-recognized agencies of 
the trade-union and the strike, the industrial situation 
has been greatly complicated during the past two or 
three years by the sudden introduction into the field 
of controversy of two most formidable agencies, the 
Boycott and the general confederation of trade-unions 
under the title Knights of Labor. This it, imme- 
diately, is that has created that tremendous turmoil, 
which to many seems to presage universal industrial 
anarchy. The arming of the laboring class with 
these weapons has at the same time increased their 
power of doing mischief and excited a spirit of 
restiveness, and even of aggressiveness, never 
before known. That much evil will not in the 
first instance be done by the reckless, irrespon- 
sible and even wanton use of these new powers, 
it would be puerile to expect. Those who doubt that 
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the laboring class will, later or sooner, after more or 
less injury to themselves and to the commercial and 
industrial system, either discard these formidable 
weapons, or learn to handle them without suffering 
or doing mischief, have less faith in popular intelli- 
gence and public virtue than befits the citizens of a 
free government. 

I have said that the immediate cause of the un- 
precedented labor troubles during the past two or 
three years has been the invention of certain new 
and formidable weapons of industrial warfare. The 
primary cause, however, is to be found, as I am dis- 
posed to believe, in the great advances which of late 
have been made in the condition of the laboring class. 
It is, of course, the way of the labor orators and the 
labor press to speak of the recent strikes as the revolt 
of down-trodden and suffering masses; as due to 
hardships and indignities which manhood could no 
longer bear. As a matter of indisputable fact these 
strikes have not proceeded from the least, but from 
the most fortunate portion of the working population. 
It has not been common, but skilled labor that has 
been concerned. It has not been hopeless misery, 
but growing ambition which has prompted nearly all 
the demands which it has been sought to enforce by 
the last resort. Not the bare necessaries or decencies 
of life, but comfort and enjoyment and opportunities 
for social improvement have been involved. The 
strikers of the past two years have, as a rule, been 
those who were already receiving wages far above 
the average of the population. 

\\ And it has largely been for this reason, viz.: be- 
cause of their comparative prosperity, that they have 
become so confident of their ability to wrest a still 
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larger share of the product of industry. The gain 
they have already realized has in part been due to 
more favorable material conditions of existence, to 
the discovery of new resources and powers in nature, 
and to advances in the arts of production and trans- 
portation; in part, also, to the social movement of 
the age, in which all classes have in a greater or less 
degree shared; in part it may have been obtained at 
the expense of unorganized labor and of the agricul- 
tural population; much, also, unquestionably has 
been the result of the more active and aggressive 
pursuit of their interests by the organized working 
class. 

That this last part of the total effect should be 
exaggerated, and that laborers should attribute all, 
or nearly all, of what they have gained to their own 
efforts is not unnatural, nor is it strange that they 
look to the same course for further good to them- 
selves. 

It is idle for any one to say that the working classes 
have, indeed, accomplished much for themselves by 
their combined efforts in the past, but that we have 
now reached the industrial stage when nothing more 
is to be expected from this source, and laborers should, 
therefore, rest content with what they have already 
won. Noliving man knows enough of the conditions 
of industry to justify him in asserting anything like 
this; but it seems to me that the expectations of the 
body of laborers, at least if we can trust to the ex- 
pressions of their organs and orators, have become so 
exaggerated, and the interpretation which they place 
upon the success attained in the past is so far strained 
or false, as to make it probable that large bodies of 
working men in different parts of our country will 
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have to sustain some very severe and distressing re- 
buffs, defeats, and losses, in conflicts with the employ- 
ing class, before they will learn the proper limits 
within which they may seek to enforce further de- 
mands for diminished time and enhanced wages; be- 
fore they will come to appreciate the very close and 
stringent restrictions which nature has placed upon 
the remuneration of human labor. Many of those who 
profess to speak for the working classes, and in turn 
to instruct them as to their rights and interests, are 
now talking as if the sole reason why the body of 
laborers have made advances in the past has been 
because they have enforced demands by united action, 
and as if the only requisite for the concession of any 
claim they may be disposed to make in the future, 
will be unfaltering persistence. Ideas like these will 
be found as pernicious as they are false; and if the 
very large amount of talk of this sort now indulged 
in by the labor press and labor agitators means that 
those who control the course of labor organizations 
really entertain such wild notions, there is a great 
deal of misery in store for the masses whom they are 
thus misleading. 

There never has been an advance of wages or an 
improvement in the conditions of labor for which a 
sound and sufficient reason of a purely economic 
character did not at the time and in the place exist. 
If on any occasion laborers have received more wages 
for the same work, or the same wages for a shorter 
day, and have enjoyed this gain without a subsequent 
reaction to their more than proportional loss and in- 
jury, it has been, not because the workmen them- 
selves desired this; not even because they needed it 
most painfully and pitifully; not because sentimen- 
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talists and philanthropists yearned for it on their 
account; not because the demand was enforced by 
united action, carried to a point which threatened 
the employers with loss or, perhaps, ruin; but it has 
been for the reason that the conditions of production 
and trade allowed such concessions to be made with- 
out impairing the disposition to accumulate capital 
for industrial uses, and without cutting to the quick 
into the profits of business, which, under the existing 
organization of industry, constitute the sole motive 
to the production of wealth. Where these conditions 
are met the urgent, persistent demands of the labor- 
ing class, as well as the active sympathy of the 
general community, will undoubtedly help to secure, 
if, indeed, they are not essential to securing advan- 
tages which might otherwise be withheld. Where 
these conditions are not met, demands for increasing 
wages or shortening the term of labor will either be 
refused by the employing class, or if enforced by 
united action under circumstances which compel an 
immediate compliance, they will be granted, in the 
given time and place, only at the cost of the general 
community, and in especial of the laboring class, 
first of all, last of all, and most of all. 

The part which laborers are, under modern con- 
ditions, called to perform in influencing the distribu- 
tion of the product of industry, is not a part in which 
they are to do whatever is agreeable to themselves, 
without careful consideration of the rights and in- 
terests of others, and without direct responsibility for 
the effects of wrongful and injudicious action. It is 
just as fully true that there are no industrial rights 
without corresponding duties as it is that there are 
no political rights without corresponding duties. 


2 
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In the industrial republic, as in the political repub- 
lic, power comes to the masses accompanied by the 
gravest responsibilities, and in one as in the other 
the abuse or the wanton exercise of power will inflict 
its worst injuries upon the humblest members of the 
community. In either republic instruction as to the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship is more 
needed than instruction as to the right and powers 
of citizenship. Certainly during the past few years 
there has been much more thought of the latter than 
of the former among those who assume to promote the 
interests of the laboring class; yet nothing could be 
more prejudicial to those interests, when rightly 
viewed, than that the impression should be created 
among the body of working men that there is any- 
thing they can take without giving its fair and full 
equivalent; that they can use the immense force 
which resides in concerted action without direct and 
immediate accountability for every injury which may 
be inflicted thereby upon production and trade; that 
they can harass employers by incessant demands, 
extort undue concessions, and render it unsafe to 
undertake contracts, involving large expenditures 
extending over considerable periods of time, without 
in the result suffering far more evil than they can 
possibly inflict upon the employing or the capitalist 
class. Emphatically it is true in industrial warfare, 
that they who take the sword shall perish by the 
sword, and those are only enemies of the working 
classes who incite them to take up arms in a light 
quarrel, or, in any cause, without counting well and 
carefully the cost. 

Such and so grave are the responsibilities which 
attend all efforts of the laboring classes to improve 
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their owm economic condition through concert and 
combination. They constitute no reason why such 
efforts should not for a sufficient eause and in a clear 
case be made, but they render imperative the require- 
ment of prudence, conservatism, and the utmost ex- 
ercise of the spirit of fairness, courtesy, and concilia- 
tion. For one I have great confidence in the good 
sense and good temper of the American people, 
whether in dealing with the difficult problems of 
their political life, or in dealing with the problems, 
fast becoming even more intricate and complicated, 
of their industrial life. It is not like an American 
to persist in unreasonable demands, to require the 
brutal demonstration of complete defeat and exhaus- 
tion of resources before retiring from a contest that 
should not have been joined, or to use violence and 
rudeness in overbearing competition and lawful an- 
tagonism. An American has not pleasure, but pain, 
in the cessation of industry, in loss of time, in 
motionless machinery; while the wrecking of wealth, 
which has been created to serve human uses, out- 
rages every sensibility of this eminently constructive 
animal. Nor in vain have our people for generations 
been endowed with the franchise and invited to the 
discussion and decision of public questions. Their 
political experiences have afforded them not a little 
economic education, no slight preparation and train- 
ing for the important part they are called to perform 
in effecting an equitable and beneficial distribution 
of the product of industry. The ordinary American 
can be reasoned with, and that not on a low plane 
only. He is capable of understanding and apprecia- 
ting almost any consideration relating to the factory 
or the market which his employer may have occasion 
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to adduce. His spirit is that of civility, reciprocity, 
and fairplay. He intelligently and cordially accepts, 
in its full economic bearing, the maxim ‘‘live and let 
live.’”’ 

But the problem is not allowed to remain as simple 
as it would be with a population all of this character. 
More, even, than our political situation, has our in- 
dustrial situation been complicated by the accession 
of millions of laborers, born in distant lands, bred 
under other institutions, breathing a different spirit, 
and, by just the degree of that difference, less prepared 
to use without abuse the power wielded by organized 
labor. On this point I propose to speak with the 
utmost frankness. The matter is one of vital im- 
portance to our peace and prosperity. 

No one can have carefully observed the develop- 
ments of the past year or two years without becom- 
ing aware that a part so large that it may fairly be 
called the whole of those violent and reckless attacks 
upon production and transportation which have 
shocked the industrial system, and have come near 
to producing a general crisis of trade, have proceeded 
from the foreign elements of our population. 

I do not assert that all or the larger part of our 
adopted citizens have joined in or sympathized with 
those movements. On the contrary, much that is of 
the best in our political and physical character has 
come from abroad; while the great majority of im- 
migrants into the United States, even since the war, 
have shown marvelous aptitudes for our modes of 
life, an active sympathy with the prevailing spirit 
and temper of our people, a cheerful readiness to sub- 
mit to the conditions under which alone free govern- 
ment and popular initiative can be long sustained, 
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an honorable eagerness to find and keep a place where 
they might both get good and do good, in the poli- 
tical, social and industrial order. 

But no one can have failed to notice that, in the 
frightfully accelerated immigration of the past few 
years, there is not only an increasing number but an 
increasing proportion of those who come to us, 
largely from countries which have only recently 
attained importance upon the passenger lists of our 
ocean steamers, with a spirit and temper which is 
not only hostile to our political institutions, but 
which at once and inevitably introduces into the 
relations of employer and employed a rudeness, 
savagery and insolence to which trade and produc- 
tion will not submit. 

These men, if one may judge from their actions, 
do not purpose to give as well as take, to live and, 
also, let live; they show no sense of the responsibility 
under which the powers they find put into their 
hands are to be exercised; they know no measure 
for their demands, and make little reserve as to the 
methods by which they seek to enforce those demands. 

Such a spirit and temper, introduced, it may 
almost literally be said, for the first time into Amer- 
ican industry, has already done vast and far-reach- 
ing injury to society, and now menaces us with even 
graver evils. The correctness of this explanation 
of our recent labor troubles cannot be gainsaid. 
Whether among the freight handlers of New York, 
or among the operatives of the coal and iron districts 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio, or among 
the railroad employés of the West and South west, : 
those who have initiated measures intended forcibly 
to arrest the movements of production and transpor- 
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tation, and have carried these to extremes subversive 
of the general interest and even threatening the ex- 
istence of society itself, have not been men born on 
our soil, bred under our laws and trained in our 
schools. Such movements may, here and there, have 
found native leaders, whose superior education and 
political training gave them influence over the in- 
flamed masses of labor; but the force and impulse of 
these attacks upon social interests, and even upon 
society itself, has been of foreign derivation; while 
every out-break of violence which has accompanied 
the labor troubles of the last two years, whether in 
Chicago, or St. Louis, or at Rock Springs, has uni- 
formly been characterized by the almost, if not alto- 
gether, complete absence of participants of native 
birth. In the atrocious assault upon the Chinese, 
which occurred at the last-mentioned place in the 
year 1885, in which nearly fifty unoffending persons 
lost their lives, it was ascertained that not one man 
born upon our soil was engaged. 

It is not a matter of surprise, perhaps not alto- 
gether a matter of blame, that men reared under in- 
stitutions of pure force, many of them bred in an 
atmosphere of conspiracy, cherishing traditions of 
political injustice, perhaps inheriting bitter hatred 
of law and government, at the best untrained in 
political action and unaccustomed to the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship, should exhibit less of self-control 
and of respect for the rights of others, than charac- 
terizes the conduct of our own people. But no feel- 
ing of sympathy toward the oppressed or unfortu- 
nate of other lands, no sentiment of hospitality 
toward those who have newly come among us, re- 
quires that Americans should permit their own 
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proper interests to be seriously impaired, much less, 
the peace and good order of the community to be 
endangered, by alien elements. I should be as far 
as any one from desiring the revival of proscriptive 
Know-nothingism; but I believe the full time has come 
for Americans to assert themselves against those 
who come into our land to trouble it; who create: 
turmoil for no good reason; who agitate and distract 
industry with needless alarms and wanton attacks ; 
and who pervert the bountiful privileges of our citizen- 
ship by a spirit and by methods which can only find 
excuse when employed against hereditary privilege 
and arbitary power. 

This is not a case where the better elements of 
society have no means of redress or self-defence. It 
will not be necessary to change the prescriptions or 
presumptions of our laws. It will only be needful 
that public sentiment should be fully aroused to the 
evils inflicted upon society and industry by the 
wantou and reckless proceedings which have charac- 
terized the past few years; that the body of fair- 
minded and well-disposed laborers should realize 
that these things are done to their hurt and loss ; 
that sentimentalists and philanthropists should re- 
frain from holding out expectations of economic 
benefits impossible to be realized under the hard con- 
ditions of human existence; that the press should 
cease to greet every fresh demand for higher wages 
or fewer hours of work as being presumptively 
right, instead of being a matter for close scrutiny, 
careful deliberation, courteous debate and judicial 
determination ; that timid or time-serving magis- 
trates should be braced up by public opinion to pro- 
tect every citizen in his right to labor when and 
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where he pleases, in whatever avocation, for what- 
ever employer and on whatever terms he may indi- 
vidually choose. 

Given only these conditions, which are no more 
than we have a right to expect from the good sense 
of our own people, when once the evil effects of 
recent courses shall come to be fully appreciated, we 
shall have no more instances of tens of thousands of 
workmen dragged by, force or threats into contests 
in which they have no interest, and which their own 
judgment and temper render distasteful; no more 
instances of violent hands laid on the throat of the 
social organism, in attempts to arrest the whole 
movement of production, and to wreck the machinery 
of transportation, of which all have equal need and 
in which all have equal rights; no more instances of 
large districts forcibly deprived of the necessaries of 
life, of the commerce of the nation laid under a law- 
less embargo, of great cities threatened with dark- 
ness, riot and pillage in the name of struggling 
labor. 

For one, I firmly believe, that the boycott will dis- 
appear as suddenly as it of late appeared, con- 
demned not less by public sentiment than by law, as 
unfair, unjust and mischievous, the proper tool of 
malice only, a weapon not needed for any legitimate 
purpose of society. 

The future of the remarkable movement to super- 
sede trade-unions by a general confederation of the 
workmen of all trades and of all sections, under 
highly concentrated and centralized authority, I shall 
not undertake to predict. It is conceivable that such 
an organization might become a great educational 
force, a useful agency for directing the legitimate 
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efforts of laborers of the several sections and trades 
of the country towards the improvement of their 
condition; a source of much inspiration, through the 
deliberations and debates of earnest men represent- 
ing the better sense and higher purposes of vast 
bodies of laborers who are, in the main, right-minded, 
honest, and patriotic. 

Nor is it fair, nor is it worthy of any thinker or 
scholar, to attribute to essential yices in such a scheme 
the mistakes, errors, and follies hardly separable 
from the beginnings of so great and wide-reaching an 
enterprise. Tried by such a test free government 
itself was once pronounced a failure. 

But I cannot conceal my conviction that the attempt 
to embrace so much within the sway of any human 
authority; to legislate in detail for so many con- 
flicting interests; to cover with any single rule con- 
ditions of life and labor so widely diverse as those of 
city and country, of east and west, of agriculturist 
and artizan, of common and skilled labor, will inevi- 
tably result in failure. The restiveness shown by 
many of the trade-unions, the open revolt in some 
cases, already intimate the weakness of the scheme, 
if it is to be administered in the masterful spirit of 
the past two years. 

Whether the organization known as the Knights 
of Labor is to break up in a general insurrection of 
its constituent members; or is to lapse into ‘‘an in- 
nocuous desuetude,’’ relinquishing to the trade-unions 
their former authority over their own members, re- 
taining for itself but the shadow of the name; or is 
to take on a form and assume functions compatible 
with industrial peace and with the steady and even 
progress of trade and production, will depend some- 
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what upon the wisdom of those who have come, al- 
most adventitiously, into possession of the vast powers 
which that organization now wields, but will be mainly 
determined by the good sense and good feeling of 
the whole American people when fully aroused by 
the issue thus presented to our industrial life. 





MINE LABOR IN THE HOCKING VALLEY. 


BY EDWARD W. BEMIS, 


Paper read at Second Annual Meeting of the American Economic Association, 
in Boston, May 23, 1887. 


This paper does not claim to give an exhaustive 
treatment of the subject, but merely to present such 
facts as particularly impressed themselves upon the 
writer during a recent visit to the mines of the 
Hocking Valley. The economic conditions here de- 
scribed are, however, in large measure, common to 
all the mining districts of Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

These bituminous coal mines, several score in 
number, employed in 1886 4,500 men in Southeastern 
Ohio, scattered for perhaps twenty miles along the 
Hocking river, and for as great a distance in either 
direction north and south. The 109 mines of the 
district had an output that year of 2,498,000 tons. 

A stranger familiar with the history of this valley, 
famous for the bitterest strike in the entire mining 
industry of America, and for the terrible destitution 
resulting therefrom in the prolonged struggle of 1884, 
when even presidential candidates feared to be 
thought involved, is struck at once on entering this 
part of Ohio with the remarkable harmony and good 
feeling now prevailing between operators and miners. 
For a year and a half this sentiment has been grow- 
ing until now both parties appear fully convinced 
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that all differences can and will be settled by peace- 
ful arbitration between strong organizations of 
laborers and of employers. 

Let us first consider briefly the history of this im- 
portant movement. After the great strike of 1884 
had been temporarily settled by the surrender of the 
miners who obtained only forty to fifty cents a ton for 
their labor, the miners’ unions of several states called 
a national convention, which met at Indianapolis, 
September, 1885, to devise measures for preventing 
in future industrial war. A committee was appointed 
which invited the operators to a conference in Chicago 
the following month. Both miners and operators in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Pennsylvania sent repre- 
sentatives to this, said to be the first conference 
among coal workers in this country, where employer 
and employé met as such in convention. But not 


enough representatives of the two hitherto warring 
interests were present to justify action, and another 
convention was called to meet at Pittsburgh in 
December. The following were among the resolu- 
tions of these delegates which accompanied their 
invitation to all operators and miners to meet at 
Pittsburgh : 


‘*The question of what the one should pay and the other receive 
in compensation can be best determined by friendly conferences, 
where intelligence and arbitration will take the place of the usual 
irrational and cruel methods of the past. It is evident that the 
general standard of reward for labor has sunk too low by reason of 
the reductions that have taken place during the past few years, and 
that miners generally are receiving inadequate compensation in an 
employment full of toil and danger. 

‘Tt is also equally true that the widespread depression of business, 
the overproduction of coal, and the consequent severe competition, 
have caused the capital invested in mines to yield little or no profit- 
able returns. The constant reductions of wages that have lately 
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taken place have afforded no relief to capital, and, indeed, have 
but tended to increase its embarrassments. Any reduction in labor 
in any coal field usually necessitates and generates a corresponding 
reduction in every other competitive coal-field. If the price of 
labor in the United States was uniformly raised to the standard of 
three years ago the employers of labor would occupy toward each 
other the same relative position in point of competition as at present. 
Such an advance would prove beneficial to their interests, as it 
would materially help to remove the present general discontent of 
the miners in theiremployment. However, such a general advance 
cannot be made at the present time, from the fact that already con- 
tracts in many districts have been made between the coal operators 
and their miners which will last till next spring; also that contracts 
have been entered into with manufacturers and large consumers of 
coal which will continue in force up to the same time. 

‘The committee would, therefore, suggest and invite that another 
meeting shall take place at Pittsburgh on December 15 next, where 
it is hoped there will be a full representation of the miners and 
mine owners throughout the various states and territories, and where 
permanent action may be taken looking to the improvement of both 
interests. ; 

‘The committee feels that this question of labor is one of vital 
importance, and that it must be met in a spirit of conciliation, and 
that the problems connected with it require studied thought that 
may lead to some wise and happy solution. 

‘* This is the first movement of a national character in America 
taken with the intention of the establishment of labor conciliation, 
and while many practical difficulties may present themselves in 
retarding the attainment of the laudable end in view, it is hoped 
that at least an honest general effort shall be put forth by the 
operators and miners toward its accomplishment. 

‘The intelligence and progress of the age demand this. Our 
material interests demand it. Common justice demands it. The 
internal peace of our country demands it. Respect for the dignity 
of American labor demands it. Thesecurity of capital demands it.”’ 


The convention at Pittsburgh was representative 
in character, but it was deemed best to adjourn and 
meet at Columbus, Ohio, February, 1886, in order to 
give time for the joint convention of miners and 
operators in the several states to consider the scale 
of prices proposed at Pittsburgh. 
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February 23rd of last year a fairly representative 
body of all interests assembled at Columbus. 

Meantime another strike had occurred in the Hock- 
ing Valley, and been settled January 7; 1886, by the 
famous decision in favor of the miners, where wages 
were advanced from fifty cents to sixty cents a ton, 
by Hon. A. G. Thurman, to whom the matter had 
been left by mutual agreement of both parties. The 
decision was thought unjust by the operators, but 
accepted with a readiness which did much to put 
their employés in good humor and heal the bitter- 
ness of past contest. As miners can dig from three 
to four-and-a-half tons a day, the above rate, from 
which a few cents are deducted for powder and oil, 
leaves the laborer from $1.60 to $2.50 a day. 

Then came the Columbus convention. Chris. 
Evans, of New Straitsville, Ohio, president of the 
Coal Miners’ National Federation, was unanimously 
chosen president, and Edward Burt, operator of La 
Salle, Illinois, secretary. All minor differences rela- 
tive to company stores, hours of labor, time of pay- 
ments, wages, check weighing, etc., were tacitly 
postponed, and by a vote of thirty-nine to one the 
convention approved the scale of wages for mining 
proposed at Pittsburgh, as follows: 

Pittsburgh, 71 cents a ton. Streator, Illinois, 80 
cents. Hocking Valley, 60 cents. Grape Creek, 
Illinois, 75 cents. Indiana Block, 80 cents. Mount 
Olive, 564 cents. Indiana Bituminous, No. 1, 65 
cents. Indiana Bituminous, No. 2, 75 cents. Wil- 
mington, Illinois, 95 cents. Staunton, 564 cents. 
Springfield, Illinois, 624 cents. Des Moines, Iowa, 
90 cents. Reynoldsville, Fairmount, 71 cents. Ka- 
nawa District, West Virginia, 75 cents. 
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A board of conciliation and arbitration, consisting 
of five miners and five operators-at-large, and one 
miner and one operator from each of the coal pro- 
ducing states represented in the convention, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
was then elected by the convention, to which all 
questions of an inter-state or national character were 
to be submitted for arbitration. The miners and 
mine operators of each of the several states were 
also recommended to elect at an early date similar 
boards of arbitration and conciliation, to whom all 
questions of state importance should be referred for 
adjustment, and it was voted that another interstate 
convention should be held at Columbus a year later 
to make any needed revision in the scale of prices. 

February 8-14 of this year, 1887, the second annual 
conference was held, and great, good feeling was 


found to have developed from the year’s unusual expe- 
rience of harmony. Chris. Evans, leader of the 
miners’ union and secretary of the joint board of 


arbitration and conciliation, thus reported at this 
conference: 


“This movement, inaugurated one year ago, has been instrumental 
in bringing about a much better feeling between miners and 
operators. Its influence has contributed largely toward the present 
improved conditions of the coal trade generally. We have been 
often told that the bitter feeling which existed between miners and 
operators could never be removed; that a restoration of confidence 
between us was impossible. In this, however, much progress has 
been made, and we trust that it will be enlarged upon. Miners and 
operators were present when this movement was inaugurated that 
have been engaged in some of the most bitter conflicts that were 
ever contested. Yet I feet proud to say that among them can be 
found some of the warmest supporters in the present movement. 
Local difficulties have taken place in many instances, but in a 
general way many troubles have been avoided that would otherwise 
have caused serious loss to both miners and operators. To prevent 
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a repetition of those grievances all representatives should act ina 
spirit of fairness toward each other, work with a conscientious de- 
termination to do what is right and just, and in the end no one will 
have any cause to regret that he has taken a part in substituting 
reason for brute force; in establishing friendly relations between 
the miner and his employer, and in helping to bring about one of 
the grandest reformations that has ever been known to the mining 
industry of our country.” 


Of this Columbus meeting John McBride, president 
of the Ohio Miners’ Union, recently wrote as follows: 


“The joint convention in Columbus . . . was a material im- 
provement over that of one year ago, both in numbers and in the 
good feeling which prevailed throughout. The advance was not as 
great as we desired effected, yet it is much better than continual, 
indiscriminate fighting, with the loss and misery such methods 
usually bring to our craftsmen.” 


Although the coal operators of the Hocking Valley 
had thought that the advance to 60 cents a ton, or 
about $2.00 a day for the average miner, granted by 


Mr. Thurman, would cripple them, they had found 
themselves the rather benefited, and agreed at this 
second Columbus Convention that if the miners would 
organize in sufficient force to compel like concessions 
from all the large operators, they would, on the first 
of May, 1887, advance wages to sixty-five cents a ton 
and six months later to seventy centsaton. As is 
well known the first advance was made at the time 
agreed by all the operators save those of Illinois. 
The latter have issued a protest, reciting the resolu- 
tion of the Columbus convention, that the advance in 
wages should be conditional on the miners compell- 
ing most of the operators in all the districts to grant 
the same. The protest continues: 

‘* We desire to put ourselves on record as being entirely willing to 


carry out our part of the agreement when said conditions are com- 
plied with, and as proof that we have from the beginning been in 
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hearty sympathy with the movement to combine harmoniously the 
interest of miners and operators, we refer to the fact that during 
mining year, from May 1, 1886, to May 1, 1887, we did pay the 
advance ordered by the Columbus Convention, February 8, 1886, 
notwithstanding the fact the scale was not complied with by the 
operators of Central and Southern Illinois ; but on the contrary the 
miners accepted less per ton than was given before the adoption of 
the scale at Columbus. We now submit to all fair-minded men that 
a further advance on our part, until the Central and Southern 
Illinois operators are brought up to the Columbus scale, and the 
further advance of five cents per ton, is unreasonable and unjust, 
and in justice to ourselves and the interests we represent, we can- 
not and will not pay any advance until all the conditions of the 
resolution herein are fully complied with.”’ 


Under date of June 14, 1887, Chris. Evans, secretary 
of the Joint Board of Arbitration and Conciliation of 
Miners and Operators, writes : 


‘Tt is certainly through a lack of organization that those miners 
in Illinois are working below scale prices, although they are said to 
be organized in the Knights of Labor and belong to that organiza- 
tion. The operators of Ohio, Indiana and Pennsylvania were very 
anxious to see the advance paid in every state, and were willing to 
do anything reasonable in order to prevent a dissolution of the pres- 
ent method of adjusting prices, and all other questions that so often 
create trouble between miners and operators. From present indica- 
tions the five cents advance will not be obtained in Illinois.” 


In April it was my privilege to visit several of 
these Hocking Valley mines, and to converse with 
miners, operators, storekeepers and citizens. On all 
sides was heard nothing but praise of the working of 
this system of arbitration and conciliation. 

Said one operator : 


‘*My views have completely changed. Formerly I thought it 
was wise to pay as low wages as possible in order to sell my coal at 
a low price. Now we find we can do better by paying sixty and 
sixty-five cents than formerly when paying fifty to fifty-five cents ; 
for we are sure of being able to fulfill our contracts without fear of 
having our margin of profits swept away by a sudden strike of the 
men. We can, therefore, take larger orders than formerly and 


3 
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make more through paying higher wages. I recently obtained a 
contract to furnish a company 60,000 tons of coal. Three years ago 
I would not have dared to let my men know of it. Now one of the 
first things I did was to tell them about it and we rejoiced together 
over our common good fortune.”’ 

Another large operator who had just obtained an 
order for 300,000 tons of coal made no secret of it, 
and remarked, that before this era of conciliation 
and strong organizations on either side to enforce 
agreements, he would not have dared to take so 
large a contract or at so low a price. 

Operators who fought the miners most bitterly in 
1884 and 1885, now acknowledge their mistake, and 
admit that the inestimable benefits of the present 
system of arbitration in Ohio were only made pos- 
sible by the organization of the laborers. 

At one mine visited, several miles from any town, 
the proprietor said that this arbitration had brought 
such immunity from strikes that he now was assist- 
ing his men to own their own homes. Hitherto he 
had retained the ownership of all the houses of his 
workmen in order to have greater control over them 
in case of a threatened strike. 

The fact that the organization of the miners has 
led to the counter organization of the operators ren- 
ders it much easier than formerly to adopt and adhere 
to a schedule of prices to the consumer, while at the 
same time bituminous coal is too widely scattered 
and too easily mined to allow of such large profits as 
those of the anthracite coal pool. 

An evil often complained of elsewhere seems to 
have been largely removed here. To insure the 
honest weighing of the preduct on which each miner 
is paid, the men are allowed to keep at the scales a 
check-weighman Of their own selection. 
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Thus far we have presented the bright side of the 
picture. Is there then no dark side in a valley re- 
cently so famous for its sufferings? Unfortunately, 
there is. Of 2,864 miners in the Hocking Valley, 
and other, parts of the state, working for the 104 
operators that made full returns to the Ohio Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for 1885, a year when strikes were 
not especially numerous or prolonged, 1,553 or 54 
per cent. worked in all 221,831 days, or an average 
of 143 days for the year, being only 12 days a month 
or 2? days a week; while 34 per cent. more, 987 in 
all, working in each case between 200 and 250 days, 
did 225,841 days’ work, being an average of 229 days, 
7. e., 19 days a month or 44 daysa week. Only 12 
per cent. worked more than 250 days in the year. 
The results of such idleness in extreme poverty and 
demoralization among many are easily traced and can 
scarcely be realized. 

When miners only get work at from $2.00 to $2.50 
a day for 11 days a month, as was the case during 
March in one of the largest mines visited, what 
wonder that the miners are poor and ignorant and 
sometimes desperate? The 139 miners making re- 
turns to the Ohio Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1885 
reported their average year’s earnings as only $343.02 
or $6.60 a week; while the inside and outside day 
laborers and the mule drivers average still less. If 
we suppose an average of 24 persons—an unusually 
low average, be it remembered—to be supported by 
this $343.02, the amount of expenditure possible for 
each person was only $137.41, or $7.54 less than the 
average expenditure in all the prisons and asylums 
of Ohio, with their 30,040 inmates, where there are 
certainly few luxuries and where the economies of 
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wholesale buying and of cooking without waste can 
be practiced. 

A superintendent of schools in one of the thriving 
towns of this beauiiful Hocking Valley informed me 
of cases where mothers confessed with tears in their 
eyes that they were forced to keep their children 
from school in order to wash their only garments. 
Of course, all are not so badly off, and some have 
accumulated property, but the deplorable results of 
idleness in a region where the women, fortunately 
perhaps, cannot assist much in earning, and where 
the men cannot easily find other work during their 
irregularly recurring days of idleness, are acknowl- 
edged by all. It was the general verdict that there 
was most drinking during these seasons of idleness. 

What is the reason for such lack of work? Now 
that strikes are no more, can it be that the miners 
take contracts in small amounts for such immediate 
delivery, that perpetually recurring seasons, almost 
every month, of activity and depression are inevi- 
table? This may sometimes be the case, but large 
operators informed the writer that much of their 
work was in filling large contracts at so many tons 
a month for months in succession. 

One reason remains which was quite generally 
accepted by all those to whom the subject was 
broached, and many volunteered this as the most 
potent factor of the problem. A large portion of the 
operators of the Valley run company stores for the 
sale to the men of almost everything they will be 
likely to want. Whether or not these stores charge 
more than other retail stores may be an open ques- 
tion with some, though there is very little doubt in 
the mind of the writer, or of those with whom he 
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conversed, but, certain it is, these stores make a good 
profit for their owners or they would not be sustained. 

President McBride, of the Ohio Miners’ Associa- 
tion, says that one operator recently acknowledged 
to him that on a mining plant of $8,000, he had made 
in thirteen months a profit of only $287, but as a 
result of owning the mine he had made $22,000 net 
profits out of his pluck-me-store, whose capital was 
less than $5,000, or $22,287 clear profit in thirteen 
months on $13,000 of capital. The operator added, 
says the report in Work and Wages for May, ‘that 
many mines could be run at net cost, if for no other 
purpose than to provide customers for the stores 
where the better investment can be found.”’ 

At nearly all the mines the miners are under a 
well-understood though unwritten obligation to trade 
at the company store if they expect to long retain 
their situation. It therefore becomes the interest of 
the operators to employ more than the number of 
men necessary to fill their contracts, provided they 
worked steadily during most of each month. Instead, 
as many men will be engaged as can be induced to 
stay about the mine in order thereby to secure their 
trade in the company stores, and thus add to the 
profits of the company without at all injuring the 
profitableness of the mine itself. That there is a 
connection, and a close one too, between these com- - 
pany stores and the congestion of labor about the 
mines, seems evident, even if we admit that there are 
also other factors in the problem. It may easily be 
said that miners are not obliged to stay where the 
labor market is so overcrowded. But engulfed in an 
ignorance and poverty for which these men are not 
wholly responsible, they are almost certain to accept 
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the conditions of employment about them, rather 
than flee to other ills they know not of. If the com- 
pany stores were abolished, and greater regularity 
and constancy of work thereby secured to part of the 
population, the rest would then be forced to leave 
the mines to their own ultimate advantage and that 
of the community. 

Despite the prohibition of law, many of these stores 
have continued to circulate script and store orders 
for small sums, which sometimes circulate freely and 
yet often depreciate to the loss of the innocent holder. 
One large operator who was removing to another 
mine, and had sold his store in consequence, and was 
redeeming his script and store orders, acknowl- 
edged to the writer, at first, evidently, without in- 
tending to, and afterwards with a request that his 
name be kept secret, that these store orders, issued 
originally to the miners for full value received, he was 
now endeavoring, often successfully, to redeem at a 
discount! Words fail to express one’s detestation of 
such action. 

Evidently there is need of a strong and intelligent 
public sentiment in this matter of company stores. 
There may be much excuse for them in mines remote 
from any town, but this is rarely the case in Ohio. 

The extent to which children are employed in the 
mines was not learned. Competent authorities living 
on the spot stated that the operatives did not directly 
seek to employ boys, but that parents, finding that, 
because of the mass of men about the mines, they 
could get work but about half the time, would feel 
the necessity, when the mine was open, of utilizing 
every muscle in the family, and would go to the 
operators and beg, often successfully, that their boys 
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might be allowed to help them in the mine. To avoid 
the law, the boys were not hired directly, but the 
parents received higher wages because of the greater 
resulting out-put. 

Payment being made by the month instead of the 
week, most of the miners buy on credit, and, in con- 
sequence, buy with all the recklessness usual to such 
trading. Trusting is a great incitement to the 
imagination. 

Although the schools of the mining towns are 
probably as good as in towns generally of their 
size, one startling fact was observed. In a school- 
room containing all the pupils of a certain grade, 
and about thirteen years of age, there were present 
on the day of my visit thirty girls and only seven 
boys. In another room of pupils, ten years of age, 
there were counted thirty-one girls and six boys. The 
enrollment was thirty-four girls and only eighteen 
boys. Where were the rest of the boys? There was 
no special reason for their absence, and a similar 
ratio was observed in all the rooms visited. The 
boys were on the street or in the mines, fit training 
places indeed for our future citizens, now but ten and 
twelve years of age. In fact, not only in the Hock- 
ing Valley, but in almost all sections of our Union, 
with a few notable exceptions, like Massachusetts, our 
compulsory education laws are a farce. No one is 
specially paid to enforce them, and public sentiment 
seems nearly dead, though of late, a little more 
aroused in some places as to the importance of com- 
pulsory education, intellectual, civic and industrial, 
as the necessary prerequisite of all enduring social 
reforms. 

The need of industrial training among the miners 
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of the Hocking Valley, particularly in cooking, was 
very evident in view of the excessive waste observed. 
The testimony of others on the subject confirms this, 
while the need of that general education which should 
enable the miners to find out where and how they 
might improve their condition, is equally plain. There 
should be some encouragement to save, through 
postal savings banks or other agencies, by means of 
which a greater independence might be secured to 
the men, and better places of employment might be 
reached when desired. Certainly the study of these 
needs, and how to meet them, and a thorough awaken- 
ing of public sentiment upon their importance, might 
well occupy the energies of all lovers of their fellow- 
men. 

Though the latter part of this paper has been as 
dark as the first was bright, there is no occasion for 
despair. It is the general testimony of old residents 
of the mining district, especially considered above, 
that in no respect is the condition worse than three 
years ago, and in many respects it is better. What 
has already been gained gives promise of still further 
improvement. 

The kindly demeanor toward the miners of some 
of the operators was noticeable. One of the latter 
was observed carrying with him to his mine twelve 
miles from home, a bundle containing lettuce as an 
unexpected gift to the sick wife of one of his miners. 
‘‘Tlove to surprise my men this way,’’ he remarked, 
as he turned to enter the unpainted, though comfort- 
able cottage, and speak a word of cheer at the bed- 
side. As hé came out, and in reply to some question, 
he remarked, «I don’t hesitate at all, when detained 
at the mine, to go in and take dinner with any of my 
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men; they buy as good meat as I do at home, and 
they appreciate my stopping.”’ 

As long as such men control even a few of our in- 
dustries, and it is believed their number is both 
larger than many suppose and is increasing, there is 
reason to look hopefully toward a happy and wise 
solution of our social problems. 


To bring the above account up to date, June, 1888, it should be 
added that the seventy cent rate was paid in the Hocking Valley, 
and corresponding rates elsewhere save in Illinois, from November 
1, 1887 to May 1, 1888. At the joint conference of miners and 
operators of Indiana, Ohio and Western Pennsylvania, held at 
Pittsburgh, February 7 to 9, 1888, when 146 mining companies were 
represented, and 85 men were present from the miners’ organiza- 
tions, it was agreed to pay the following wages per ton for the 
ensuing year : : 

May 1 to November 1, 1888 to 
November 1, 1888. ay 1, L 
Hocking " 70 cts. 
Pittsburgh District 7 nw * 
Reynoldsville and Fairmount — 
Indiana block 90 ** 

75 oo 


The verbatim report of this last conference, covering ninety-five 
closely printed pages, and obtainable of H. A. Bischoff, Home 
Insurance Building, Chicago, is most interesting. The deliberations 
therein reported abound in evidence of the good sense of the 
delegates, and of the excellent results of this method of substituting 
peaceful conference and agreement for bitter industrial war. 

Colonel 8. N. Yeoman, an operator of Island City, Indiana, and 
President of the Joint State Arbitration and Conciliation Board of 
Indiana, thus clearly presented the fundamental idea of the move- 
ment: ‘As stated in our first convention and reiterated there, it 
really did not make much difference to us as coal operators what we 
paid for mining, provided we compelled our competitors to pay 
equally as high prices. We started on that basis. We all recognize 
that the strikes in the past were brought about mainly by reason of 
some particular district having an advantage over others—some 
particular operator cutting down the prices of labor in their par- 
ticular districts, thus forcing, from necessity, those who had to 
compete with them to reduce the prices of labor also to corresponding 
standards.”’ 
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Secretary Evans, of the National Federation of Miners and Mine 
Laborers, writes under date of June 8, 1888: ‘‘ You are correct on 
the company store question. They have not diminished much as 
yet, but after many years of lobbying at the State Legislature of 
Ohio, and after the continued agitation of our organization against 
these pluck-mes, we have succeeded in securing some good legis- 
lation on the subject, and have been instrumental in the passage of 
a law to enforce semi-monthly payments of wages.”’ 

He thus concludes: “The Hocking Valley struggle was a severe 
one for both miners and operators, and the lessons taught will re- 
main with us as long as memory lasts. The actual suffering of the 
miners and their families is only known to those that suffered most, 
and the probabilities are that it will remain a mystery for all time 
tocome. The operators, on the other hand, spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars that will never be redeemed. But out of all 
this has grown a feeling of regard for each other that has surprised 
all alike. The intense bitter feelings that existed have been re- 
placed by a more kindly interest for each others welfare, and at no 
time in the history of coal mining can be found a more friendly 
feeling between miners and operators than is at present manifested 
by not only the miners and operators of the Hocking Valley, but in 
all States that have taken an interest in the movement inaugurated 
by the National Federation at Indianapolis and that are working 
under the federated principles jointly agreed to between miners 
and operators.”’ 

The whole history of this movement of the soft coal miners and 
operators, so significant and yet so little known by the rest of the 
country, is full of proofs of the value of some at least of our much- 
abused and often, to be sure, justly condemned labor organizations. 
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BY RICHARD T. ELY, SECRETARY AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 


SaTURDAY, May 21. 


The opening session of the meeting was held in 
Huntington Hall, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, on Saturday at 8 P. M. It was a joint ses- 
sion of the American Economic Association and the 
American Historical Association, with address by the 
presidents of the two Associations. The address of 
President Walker forms a part of this monograph. 
That of President Justin Winsor was entitled 
‘‘Manuscript Sources of American History,’’ and is 
published in the volume of Proceedings of the Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. 

After the addresses were read both Associations 
attended a reception in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
given by the trustees of that institution. 
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Scunpay, May 22. 


Professor Winsor received members of both Asso- 
ciations at his home, in Cambridge, from 4 to 7 P. M., 
after which an opportunity was given for such as 
wished, to attend the customary services in the Col- 
lege Chapel, where the Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D., 


preached. 
Monpay, May 23. 


Morning Session.—Huntington Hall, 10 A. M. 


Report of the Standing Committee on Transporta- 


tion, consisting of 


Chairman.—E. J. JAMeEs, 
RicHMoND SMITH, 
LyMAN ABBOTT. 


Honorary Members. 
Simon STERNE, 
CHARLES Francis ADAMS, Jr., 
ALBERT FINK, 
JupGe THomas M. Cootey, 
SENATOR ALDRICH, 
SENATOR REAGAN, 
SENATOR CULLOM, 
J. F. Hunson. 

I. Abstract of Report of Committee by Chairman. By Proressor 

E. J. James. 

The report stated that while the committee had 
received many responses of interest, yet the fixing of 
the date of the meeting so early prevented their 
making as substantial contribution as had been in- 
tended. The subject of transportation was one of 
the most important in the whole field of economic 
investigation, and its development to any large 
extent depends absolutely on the action of govern- 
ment. No railroad could be built without the exer- 
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cise of the right of eminent domain. The capital 
necessary for its construction could never be collected 
without the creation of a corporation. The social, 
economic and political significance of this problem 
will be greater in the future than now, and both 
those who believe in extending the functions of 
government, and those who believe in limiting them, 
can unite in an earnest investigation of the relation 
of government to transportation. The outline of an 
investigation by Professor Jenks was given at the 
end of the report. 


II. Abstract of paper on the “‘Agitation for Federal Regulation of 
the Railways.”’ By Prorrssor E. J. JAmeEs. 


After noting the strong tendency of the Federal 
government to extend its functions, as especially 
illustrated in the case of railroads, Professor James 
pointed out the rapid growth of evils and abuses in 
the management of railroads in the shape of high 
and arbitrary charges, unjust discriminations, special 
privileges, watered stock, and a general disregard of 
the rights of the public. There was no hope of cor- 
rection through competition, and state regulation 
was ineffective; and so, about twenty years ago, 
there began a movement in favor of action by the 
Federal government. The two great steps in this 
agitation were the Windom report of 1873 and the 
Cullom report of 1886. The committee making the 
first report still believed in the power of competition 
to check abuses; and this competition was to be pro- 
vided by the development of a system of water-ways, 
and the construction of independent lines of rail- 
roads by the government, to be operated like canals 
in the regulation of rates. In the second report the 
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committee drew an indictment against the railroads, 
the substantial truth of which is generally admitted 
by the railroad managers themselves. While the 
bill passed is not an ideal one, yet it is a step to 
something better, and puts us in a more favorable 
position to solve some of the problems of the question 
than any other government now considering the 
matter. Tables covering sixteen years were given 
to show the enormous rate of increase of railroad 
traffic as compared with canals. The decisions of 
the courts were quoted to show the unconstitution- 
ality of complete regulation by the states, while 
there were not sufficient data to show that our system 
was the best in the world. The importance of canals 
in a system of transportation was emphasized, and 
opinions were quoted to show what influence they 
exercise on rates in this country. The chief features 


of the bill were pointed out, and the paper closed 
with extracts from two speeches in the United States 
Senate against the constitutionality of the measure. 


III. Abstract of paper on the ‘“‘Long and Short Haul Clauses of the 
Federal Railway Law.’”’ By Dr. Epwin R. A. Serieman.? 

Professor Seligman stated that the discussion of 
railroad tariffs centered in the question of the prin- 
ciple to be applied. The cost-of-service and the 
value-of-service doctrine were touched on, and the 
two fundamental principles of classification and dis- 
crimination noted. 

Discrimination was defined, and personal discrimi- 
nations were shown to be indefensible on any theory. 


1The paper was printed in full in Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 
II., No. 2, June, 1837. It has also appeared in book form with a 
number of other essays, under the title ‘‘Railway Tariffs and the 
Interstate Commerce Law,’’ Ginn & Co., 1887. 
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Local discriminations, on the other hand, may 
arise in two ways—through the desire of a railway 
to develop its traffic, or through the action of com- 
petitive centers. 

From the public standpoint, the great principle of 
equality of treatment for all persons or places must 
be demanded, while the principle of value must be 
viewed as a legitimate qualification of this general 
rule. 

The question was then discussed, how far local 
discrimination is permissible. It was shown that 
no theory of value could require one shipment to be 
charged unduly high rates in order to transport 
another shipment at less than actual cost. But the 
short-haul principle, or making a higher aggregate 
charge for the short haul than for the longer haul, 
was shown to be legitimate in certain cases. 

The short-haul laws of all European countries were 
examined, and the conclusion was that the principle 
of charging what the traffic will bear is the only 
rational method, but that the possibility of abuse of 
power requires the interposition of public authority. 
The public authority must lay down the rule of equal 
treatment as the fundamental doctrine. The short- 
haul clause of the Federal law is a partial recogni- 
tion of the demand for equal treatment; the discre- 
tion given the commission is implicitly a partial 
recognition of the theory of value. The Interstate 
Commerce Act thus accepts the principle and con- 
cedes its limitations. But its success depends on the 
discretion of the commissioners. 
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IV. Abstract of paper on ‘‘Some Curious Phases of the Railway 
Question in Europe. By Simon Sterns, Esea.? 

Mr. Sterne pointed out the difference of knowledge 
possessed by the two classes of learned men; by the 
students who get theirs from books and documents, 
and by the practical men who get theirs from direct 
contact with affairs. It is necessary to go below the 
sources of information that the book student uses in 
order to get at a true understanding of some phases 
of the railway question in Europe. Mr. Hadley, 
who got his information second-hand from govern- 
ment reports and documents, had found that the 
cause of Austria’s failure in hersystem of railways 
was mainly due to the importance of the Danube asa 
competing factor, while the real reason was financial 
necessity. The work of the Italian commission of 
1878-1881, as described by Mr. Hadley, is given at 
some length, and here again he is shown to have 
been misled when he believes that Italy deliberately 
abandoned state ownership for private control as 
more profitable and advantageous to the people of 
the country, while the real determining factor in 
bringing about the change was financial distress. 
The necessities and abuses of the state management of 
railways in Italy were pointed out and summarized. 
In Prussia the theme of the paper is illustrated in 
two motives for assumption of control by the state; 
the providing of places for the old officers of the 
army, to make way for a reform in that service, and 
the acquirement of an instrument for promoting pro- 
tective tariff legislation. France furnishes another 
illustration of the multiform and various influences 


1This paper was printed in full in the Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics for July, 1887. 
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at work to modify and change the conditions of the 
railway problem. 


V. Discussion of the Report and Papers. 

The secretary read the following rules relating to 
discussions which had been approved by the Coun- 
cil: . 

RULES. 

1. Members of the Association will be recognized, 
upon rising, by the chair. 

2. Persons, not members, wishing to take part in 
the discussion, are requested to forward their names 
in writing to the chair. 

3. No speaker shall exceed five minutes in debate. 
Members may be granted an extension of time by a 
majority vote, and others by unanimous consent. 


At the suggestion of President Walker, Professor 
Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale University, was invited to 
open the discussion, and by unanimous consent the 
time limit was suspended. 

Professor Hadley said that Mr. Sterne’s paper 
showed that state management had been bad in 
Italy. This was a fact. He considered it a strong 
argument against government ownership of railroads 
that a state can be put into straits and compelled to 
slaughter property. Those who would pack a com- 
mission, and instruct it in advance of testimony 
taken what kind of a report to bring in, were clearly 
unfit to manage one’s property. He did not deny 
that state management was theoretically the best, 
but he held that the practical difficulties connected 
therewith were inseparable, at any rate in the 
United States. 

4 
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Professor Ely said that while he was not prepared 
to advocate immediate state ownership in the United 
States, he felt obliged to take exceptions to Professor 
Hadley’s style of argument. Professor Hadley and his 
friends say, ‘‘ government management involves cor- 
ruption, therefore, let us have private railroads.” 
The conclusion did not follow. There was no abso- 
lutely perfect system. What was wanted was the 
relatively best system. Did private railroads involve 
no corruption of politics? He had lately been look- 
ing into the history of railroads in Pennsylvania, 
and did not see that the transfer of the state rail- 
roads to private corporations had at all purified 
politics. He denied further the assumed superiority 
of our roads, and, in particular, pointed to the slow 
rate of travel on American railroads. Mr. Depew, 
President of the New York Central, had complained 
that the fastest train between two German cities made 
only twenty-five miles an hour. Professor Ely said, 
however, that between Pittsburgh and Buffalo there 
was not a single train which made even twenty-five 
milesan hour. President Depew complained because 
he was obliged to wait an hour at a railroad junction in 
Germany, but he (Professor Ely) had been obliged to 
wait a whole day in Ohio, and recently he had been 
obliged to wait nearly three hours at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, in traveling from Baltimore to Buf- 
falo. 

Professor James called for Mr. Sterne, but he de- 
clined to speak, and called upon Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son, who briefly addressed the meeting. 

Mr. Atkinson said that he was glad to conclude, 
from Professor Seligman’s paper, to the last part of 
which he had listened with pleasure, that the associa- 
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tion was opposed to restrictions on individual liberty; 
for his part he believed such evils as existed in the 
management of railroads could be removed without 
government interference. 

Mr. Sterne said that he did not agree with Mr. 
Atkinson, for he (Mr. Sterne) held that the remon- 
strances of private individuals were not sufficient 
to remove railroad abuses, and he cited numerous 
instances of discrimination which had come under 
his notice, while he was conducting the investiga- 
tion for the Hepburn Committee of the New York 
Legislature. On the other hand, Professor Hadley 
must not think that he favored government railroads 
in the United States. That would never do until our 
civil service was improved. However, the time for 
government railroads might come, and it was well to 
discuss the question. 


Afternoon. 


The afternoon was occupied by an excursion of 
the Historical and Economic Associations to Welles- 
ley College, to attend a reception given to them by 
the faculty of that institution. 


Evening Session—Huntington Hall, 8 P. M. 


I. Abstract of Paper on the Sociological Character of Political 
Economy. By F. H. Gripprnes, Esq. 

Mr. Giddings’s paper on the ‘Sociological Charac- 
ter of Political Economy” presented a conception of 
Political Economy as a science of organic phenomena. 
It undertook to show that economists can no longer 
start from the old conceptions of human nature and 
social institutions as fixed creations. The evolutionary 
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thought must be accepted, and the reactions of wealth- 
production and distribution upon men and institu- 
tions must be taken into account, if the economist 
would really understand the processes of production 
and distribution themselves. This would necessitate 
a new plan of the science, which was outlined. For 
the old departments of production, exchange, distri- 
bution and consumption were substituted the special 
branches—Descriptive Political Economy, Economic 
Physics, Economic Politics, Economic Biology, Psy- 
chology and Evolution. The social organism was 
shown to have two broadly contrasted modes of eco- 
nomic action; one being through individual efforts, 
variously combined, the other through the social self- 
consciousness expressing itself in public opinion and 
law. The science of the former mode is Economic 
Physics; that of the latter is Economic Politics, which 
includes all that has been called applied Political 
Economy. 


II. Paper on Mine Labor in the Hocking Valley. By Dr. Epwarp 
W. Bemis. This paper is part of the present Monograph. 


TuEsDAY, May 24. 
Morning Session—Huntington Hall, 10 A. M. 


I. Report of Committee on Trade on ‘‘Condition and Organization 
of Retail Trade.’”’ Prorrssor James H. Canrre.p, Chairman; 
Proressor Jesse Macy, Dr. ALBERT SHAW and Proressor W. 
W. FotweE.t, Committee. 


This preliminary report, on the condition and or- 
ganization of retail trade, was a compilation of a 
large number of returns received in answer to circu- 
lars of inquiry sent to retailers, chiefly in Kansas, 
Iowa and Minnesota, covering eleven hundred and 
eighty-five retailers. The report shows: 
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That retailers are increasing (proportionately) four 
times as fast as the population. 

That the average retailer knows very little of the 
general condition of his own branch of business. 

That there is very little, if any, efficient organiza- 
tion among retailers. 

That intelligent retailers are coming to understand 
and deplore this condition of affairs. 

That competition tends constantly and strongly to 
mere unintelligent commercial cut-throatism. 

That in food supplies competition tends constantly 
and strongly to adulteration and general inferiority; 
while in dry-goods and clothing the result is better 
quality and better workmanship. Boots and shoes 
and other branches are about equally divided in 
opinion as to the result of competition. 

That compared with the capital invested, the vol- 
ume of business is very large and the wages of 
superintendence very small. 

That in the localities reporting, during five years 
fifteen per cent. of the retailers have failed, about 
seventeen per cent. have changed localities by re- 
moval, and twelve per cent. have withdrawn from 
business, leaving but about fifty-six per cent. that 
can be called stable. 

That the more experienced dealers are settling 
down to a cash basis. 

That the undue extension of credits and the conse- 
quent abuse of the credit system by both wholesalers 
in relation to retailers, and retailers in relation to 
their customers, is a large factor in the present dis- 
ordered condition of the retail world. 

There seems to be a strong tendency to avoid cred- 
its in buying and selling. Accounts settled at the 
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close of each month are generally called cash ac- 
counts. A suggestion is made that all laws for the 
collection of debts be abolished. This would be bet- 
ter worded as “laws for the enforcement of credits.” 
In proportion to the amount of business done and 
credit extended, there are fewer collection suits than 
formerly. The great mercantile agencies make a 
specialty of protecting credits. It is thought if the 
whole credit system were considered as resting en- 
tirely on honor, the results would be in every way 
beneficial to both traders and the purchasing world. 
The committee has received several suggestions look- 
ing to this general result. The thought is worthy of 
very careful consideration. The assertion is made 
that the largest and most successful business firms 
in this country already proceed practically on this 
basis. 

After the full report of this committee was read 
President Walker said that the field was so vast that 
no generalizations from such limited data as this 
committee had obtained were reliable. 

Dr. Bemis spoke briefly on retail trade and codpe- 
ration, and Rev. J. G. Brooks and Mr. Geo. A. Denison 
and Professor Ely continued the discussion. 

This discussion was followed by the second part of 
the program for the morning. 


II. Report of Standing Committee on Public Finance on ‘‘Municipal 
Public Works.’’ Prorgssor Henry C. Apams, Chairman; 
Proressor ArTHuR YAGER, Proressor GeorGe W. Kniaut and 
Dr. Davis R. Dewey, Committee. 

Professor Adams stated the difficulty the commit- 
tee had met with in their investigations, through 
want of funds, and gave the title and aim of 


each of the five papers composinf the report. 
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Professor Adams, after pointing out the distinction 
between the science of finance and the science of 
political economy, gave statistics as to gas in this 
country, its consumption, price, capital invested and 
dividends. A copy of the circular sent out to learn 
the attitude of cities to works of a quasi-public na- 
ture was given, and some of the methods of man- 
aging such works were named and criticised. It 
was shown in the paper that none of the theories 
to account for municipal management of water- 
works, and not of gas works, would stand the 
light of investigation. There was also a similar 
failure in the attempt to classify control by locality. 

The paper of Dr. Davis R. Dewey, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, was devoted 
to a consideration of the different methods of obtain- 
ing revenue from street railroad companies by the 
municipality. Here the municipal financier is checked 
at every step by state statutes and even constitutional 
provisions. These were briefly reviewed, and then 
a summary of the taxing methods in force was given. 
The most interesting and exceptional ones are the 
requirement of a certain percentage of gross receipts 
and the sale of franchises. The former practice is 
found in Baltimore, Cincinnati, Mobile, and St. 
Louis. The city of Baltimore thus secures over 
$100,000 a year for its park system. New Orleans 
regularly sells its railway franchises; in the past ten 
years it has thus received at least a million dollars. 
In line with this is the recent legislation of New 
York. 

III. Discussion. 

Dr. Ely remarked that Alexandria, Va., owned 

and successfully managed gas-works, and that larger 
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revenues ought to be derived by cities from natural 
monopolies. As to purchase of natural monopolies 
the question should be asked: What is a railroad or 
street car line worth without a franchise? Mani- | 
festly only the actual value of plant, and this alone 
should be paid for by a state or city. As the fran- 
chise proceeded from the public nothing should be 
paid for it. 

Mr. Giddings remarked that one difficulty in 
transferring public works from private to public 
hands was that the question was always fought 
on the ground of abstract rights of property, and 
gave an illustration from what was then passing 
in the State House with reference to badly managed 
water-works which a town in western Massachusetts 
desired to acquire. 

Professor Henry C. Adams moved the following 
amendment to the constitution, it having been ap- 
proved by the Council: Amendment I (after Article 
VII).—**The Council may elect foreign economists 
of distinction, not exceeding twenty-five in number, 
honorary members of the Association. Each hono- 
rary member shall be entitled to receive all reports 
and publications of the Association.’’ The motion 
was seconded, and the amendment was unanimously 
approved by the meeting. 
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Afternoon Joint Session of the American Eco- 
nomic Association and the American 
Historical Association. 


SANDERS’ THEATRE, CAMBRIDGE, 3 P. M. 


I. Abstract of Paper on “Our Legal-Tender Decisions, a study in 
our Constitutional History,’’ by Pror. E. J James, of the 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 

The reasons for attaching so much interest to the 


legal-tender cases were briefly touched upon, and it 
was pointed out how they illustrate the great influ- 
ence the executive and legislative branches may 
have on the attitude of the court towards constitu- 
tional questions. The different grounds for the deci- 
sion of the court in the three cases that had come 
before them were emphasized. The rules for the 
interpretation of legal enactments by the courts were 
briefly given, especially as to the question of legisla- 
tive intention, and the debate on the legal-tender 
clause in the constitutional convention was sum- 
marized. The opinions of jurists, commentators and 
statesmen were quoted and commented on. The 
results of the decision will probably be good, since it 
will teach us to rely on the education of the people 
in sound doctrines to guarantee a sound currency. 


II. “The Biography of a River and Harbor Bill,” by Dr. ALBERT 
BusHNELL Hart, of Harvard University. This paper is 
printed in the Proceedings of the American Historical Asso- 


ciation. 


III. Abstract of paper on ‘‘The Study of Statistics in American Col- 
leges,”’ by Coronet Carrott D. Wricut, Commissioner U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The attention paid to the study of statistics in Eu- 
rope was pointed out, and an outline of the courses 
offered in the different schools and universities. In 
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this country regular courses are offered in some insti- 
tutions, and time was devoted to a study of the subject 
in others. The necessity for its study was insisted 
upon, and the phrase theory of statistics defined. 
The use of mathematical skill is demanded more and 
more in the handling of statistics. The three grand 
divisions of the science were laid down, and the 
importance of the colleges entering this field at an 
early date was emphasized. It should be a matter 
of the highest interest to the government to have 
men in its service trained in statistical science. 
None should be allowed to handle statistics except 
those who care more for truth than for their doc- 
trines. 

After the session in Sanders’ Theatre the members 
of the two Associations, and ladies accompanying 
them, were received in No. 13, University Hall, by 
the Professors and Instructors in History and Politi- 
cal Economy of Harvard College. 


Evening Session.—Huntington Hall, 8 P. M. 


I. Abstract of paper by Frank J. Goopnow, LL. B., on the “‘ Ad- 
ministrative Aspect of Municipal Franchises and Finance in 
Europe and America. 

After noting the two different classes of gov- 
ernmental functions, Professor Goodnow described 
in what two ways a central control can be ex- 
ercised over localities. The powers of American 
cities are derived from their charters, and a brief 
summary of constitutional enactments show how 
far these powers extend in the management of 
works of a public character. For a special purpose 
a special act of permission has to be obtained from 
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the legislature. Through various municipal acts 
England has reached a mixed system, allowing cer- 
tain enumerated powers to the municipalities, but 
reserving others for the approval of the state. Ger- 
many has adopted the system of administrative con- 
trol, in which the localities have a wide freedom of 
action in local matters, but the executive officers of 
the state can forbid their acting unwisely or ex- 
travagantly. Very much the same system prevails 
in France. The extent to which the European muni- 
cipalities have made use of their greater freedom of 
action was illustrated by facts and statistics. 


II. Discussion. 

Professor Ely remarked that in his capacity as 
member of the Maryland Tax Commission he had 
had occasion to look into the subjects of Professor 
Goodnow’s paper, and that he entirely coincided 
with his conclusions. American cities did not have 
nearly so much liberty as European. He desired 
also to call attention to another fact, namely, that 
functions and expenses of cities were all over the 
world increasing faster than those of central govern- 
ments, and that, relatively speaking at least, we 
were living in an age of increasing decentralization. 

Professor James called attention to some of the 
good features of centralization, and said that the 
larger governments performed their functions better 
than the smaller. 

Professor Johnston said that the increased im- 
portance of local governments could be seen in 
the increase in the strength of feeling for local 
independence. In the last century Federal inter- 
ference to put down the whiskey insurrection in 
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western Pennsylvania was not regarded with the 
same abhorrence with which proposed Federal inter- 
ference to put down the labor troubles in 1877 was 
viewed. 

Professor E. Benj. Andrews of Brown University, 
remarks the necessity of distinguishing between the 
several senses of the word ‘‘centralization.”’ It is 
certainly one form of centralization when states in- 
crease in size, bringing wider reaches of territory 
under a single sovereignty. In this sense the centu- 
tury past has confessedly been a period of extraordi- 
nary centralization. How true this is as regards the 
United States, every one is aware. But the same 
movement has been in progress in Chili, whose do- 
main was enormously enlarged through her last war, 
and may be observed as well in the foreign conquests 
of Great Britain and France. Germany obtained in 
1871, a solid general government for the first time in 
all history ; and Italy, entire, is at last ruled again 
from a single centre, which has never been the case 
before since the great days of Justinian. The term 
‘centralization’ has another signification, which 
those who think the present so much an age of de- 
centralization should not overlook, viz.: the strength- 
ening, the increased life, energy and self-assertion of 
the central sovereignty as a sovereignty. In this 
sense centralization may wax more and more perfect 
at the very time when the number of functions per- 
formed by local authorities is increasing far more 
rapidly than the number of those performed by the 
national authority. And this, I conceive, is precisely 
what has been taking place in our own country. It 
is quite true, as gentlemen have said, that states and 
municipalities are now asserting themselves as never 
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before, and that the points at which they touch us are 
multiplying much more rapidly in number than those 
where the general government touches us. But the 
general government lays its hand upon us with a 
more authoritative sort of grasp, and its sovereignty, 
’ asserted at few points perhaps, is more certain, deci- 
ded, unquestioned and clearly pronounced from year 
to year. But what is of more import than any of 
these distinctions, because so necessary and useful a 
corrective to crass thinking and common assertion, is 
that this very observable new emphasis of govern- 
mental function, whether general or particular, is 
not as Herbert Spencer would alarm us into believing, 
an abridgment of individual liberty. On the con- 
trary, there never was a time when individual free- 
dom had so full or free a play as now. Doubtless, 
community-action may become meddlesome,—indeed 
we know it may; but it need not. It may easily be 
made to strengthen the individual instead of teasing 
him, and in the main its effect has been beneficial 
rather than the reverse. 

Mr. F. H. Giddings said that the increasing cen- 
tralization of which Professor James had spoken had 
been accompanied by another phase of development 
that had not received the attention it merited. This 
was the growth of private and voluntary agencies 
designed to codperate with public administrative 
agencies, and the increasing dependence of the pub- 
lic agencies upon such private auxiliaries. This 
process has gone farthest, perhaps, in Massachusetts. 
One of the best examples is afforded by the Massa- 
chusetts system of charity administration. The state 
has the usual statutory provisions for the assistance 
of the dependent poor, and the usual town and county 
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administrative machinery for distributing poor relief. 
It has also a centralized supervision in the State 
Board of Lunacy and Charity. But in this board the 
principle of individual codéperation is recognized, its 
members being usually persons who have voluntarily 
made some study of charity administration and who 
serve without pay. To some extent, also, the func- 
tions of the board are advisory only. Acting in har- 
mony with this board and with local authorities, 
there are in most of the cities, and in many towns, 
voluntary organizations under various names, the 
whole forming a very complete system of coéperation 
of individual effort with public administration. A 
similar codperation is being developed in educational 
administration, and is producing gratifying results. 


III. Report on the Connecticut Valley Branch of the American 
Economic Association, by Dr. E. W. Bemis, Secretary. 


THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY EcoNomIC ASSOCIATION. 


This, the first branch of the American Economic 
Association, was organized at Springfield, Mass., 
January 4th, 1886, with the adoption of a constitu- 
tion, given below, closely modeled after that of the 
national society. The objects were declared to be 
«<Codperation in the study of social questions, pro- 
motion of economic research and of perfect freedom 
in all economic discussion.’’ The entrance fee and 
yearly dues were placed at three dollars, of which 
half was to be given to the treasurer of the national 
society. 

On this simple basis, and under the able presidency 
of Prof. J. B. Clark, of Smith College, this associa- 
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tion has grown steadily in numbers and influence 
until it now counts upon its rolls sixty-two members, 
including:eleven ladies, living in Springfield, North- 
ampton, Amherst, South Hadley, Westfield, Wilbra- 
ham and neighboring towns. Of these sixty-two, 
twenty-one are engaged in business as employers or 
as employés, fourteen are teachers, nine lawyers, 
seven clergymen, five editors and three physicians. 
Many of these are persons recognized as leaders of 
thought in the community. It was early decided to 
keep the regular meetings, which are held on the 
last Monday of each month, except in summer, when 
no sessions are held, above the level of a debating 
society, by always securing an hour’s address from 
some one who had made a more or less special study 
of the subject of the evening. The members of the 
association were then privileged to speak or ask 
questions for another hour, if there was suffi- 
cient interest. The subjects considered and in their 
order have been as follows: 


‘‘ Profit-Sharing,’’ by Mr. F, H. Giddings, of Springfield. 

‘*The Railroad Problem,”’ by Prof. Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale 
University. 

‘The State and Labor,’ by the Secretary. 

‘* President Jackson’s Place in American History,’”’ by Prof. A, 
D. Morse, of Amherst College. 

‘*The Knights of Labor,” by Prof. C. 8. Walker, of the Amherst 
Agricultural College. 

** An Early Communist Experiment at Northampton,” by Mr. 
Arthur G. Hill, of Florence. 

‘The Modern Limits of Competition,’’ by Professor Clark and 
Mr. Giddings. 

“ The Tariff,” by Prof. F. W. Taussig, of Harvard University. 

‘Our Public Lands,” by Prof. A. B. Hart, of Harvard University. 

‘*The Source of Business Profits,’’ by Gen. Francis A. Walker. 

‘* The Economic Aspects of Charities,’ by Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Charities. 
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‘** Popular Economic Fallacies,” by Dr. G. M. Steele, of Wilbra- 


am, and in connection therewith, 
‘*Economic Aspects of Biological Investigation,’’ by Prof. J. H. 


Pillsbury, of Smith College. 
‘The Interstate Commerce Law,” by Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, 


of Columbia University. 

The local press has helped, by its excellent reports, 
to extend the influence of these meetings over the 
entire community. The attendance, including that 
of guests specially invited from time to time by any 
of the members so choosing, has averaged the past 
year about fifty, reaching eighty on two or three 
occasions. 

For the benefit of those desirous of starting similar 
centers of economic thought elsewhere, it may be 
stated that owing to the great generosity of all our 
speakers, who have only been paid their expenses 
for their very valuable lectures, and owing to the 
generosity of the city of Springfield, which, through 
its school committee, has given a good room in the 
high school building, lighted and heated, and has 
only asked us to pay the janitor, our entire expenses 
for the year and five months since our organization 
have been only sixty-eight dollars and forty-seven 
cents, while $156 have been paid into the treasury of 
the national association. 

With ninety-five dollars and three cents to its 
credit, and with an interested membership of many 
of the most thoughtful of the community, the Con- 
necticut Valley Economic Association looks forward 
with hope to still greater activity and influence in 
the future. 

At the suggestion of Professor Ely, and others of 
the national association, I beg leave to offer a few 
suggestions relative to the formation of similar 
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branches elsewhere. It does seem as if a more im- 
portant step toward the economic education of the 
country, and the increased usefulness and power of 
the American Economic Association, could not be 
taken. From such experience as comes from con- 
nection with this vigorous branch, the speaker is 
convinced that any one willing to devote some energy 
and time to the work can organize a strong associa- 
tion in any city or intelligent village community in 
this country. There is such an esprit de corps among 
the able professors of our national body, that the best 
addresses and informal talks can be secured at very 
little expense, at least in most of the New England 
and Middle States, while almost any Western city is 
abundantly able to find in its borders, or within a 
reasonable distance therefrom, many men competent 
to speak upon special lines of economic, political and 
social science. Such has been the experience of a 
local but valuable economic society of which the 
writer was once a member in Minneapolis. If really 
stimulating and important papers and discussions 
could be had, as was always the case, in these meet- 
ings so precluded by distance from outside help, how 
much more likely of success would be a branch of 
the American Economic Association like that at 
Springfield, in any large city or intellectual center 
this side of Chicago. Another advantage of connec- 
tion with the American Economic Association, which 
ought to be mentioned, is the receipt of its valuable 
monographs, to which all are entitled. 

The expense in most cases would be somewhat more 
than in Springfield, but the dues might easily be put 
at five dollars or even more, if found necessary. Our 
experience in the Connecticut Valley, however, leads 


5 
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us to disbelieve in suppers or other expensive enter- 
tainment. It may be surprising, but it is an encour- 
aging sign of the times, that scores of our most 
influential citizens are glad to come together for solid 
meat, for able discussions of the vital questions of the 
day. The most hopeful feature of some of our labor 
organizations is their honest attempt to inform them- 
selves upon these topics. Our so-called educated 
classes equally need this instruction, in fact, even 
more, the writer believes. Surely ignorance with 
them is more wide-reaching in its baneful influence. 

It is certain that these questions will be studied by 
those who feel themselves aggrieved and oppressed. 
Is it not also essential that others should likewise 
form intelligent opinions, that out of it all may come 
a higher organization of industrial society ? Ona re- 
cent ride from Buffalo to Cleveland the writer found 
a delegate to the Cincinnati labor convention able to 
refute nearly every one in the car, though his views 
upon the greenback and other questions discussed 
were full of economic fallacies. May it not be one 
mission, and an important mission, of the American 
Economic Association to organize such branch asso- 
ciations of men and women, as, while increasing ten- 
fold in scores of places, as in Springfield, the mem- 
bership of the national body shall also serve to 
educate and arouse public opinion upon the pressing 
needs of our economic and social order? A labor of 
love without immediate tangible reward it may seem 
to some, but none the less promising of great and en- 
during results upon the economic upbuilding of our 
country. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE 1.—Name. 


This Society shall be known as the Connecticut Valley Economic 
Association. 
ARTICLE II.—Obdjects. 
. Codperation in the study of social questions. 
- Promotion of economic research. 
. Promotion of perfect freedom in all economic discussion. 


ARTICLE III.—Membership. 
Any person may become a member of this Association by paying 
three dollars, and after the first year may continue a member by 
paying an annual fee of three dollars. 


ARTICLE IV.—Offcers. 
The officers of the Association shall consist of a President, two 
Vice-Presidents, Secretary, who shall also be Treasurer, and a Coun- 
cil of the above and three others. 


ARTICLE V.—Election and Duties of Officers. 

The President, Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer shall be 
elected by the Association at the regular annual meeting in January 
and shall perform the duties usually pertaining to such officers. 

1. The Council shall consist of the above-named officers and three 
other members elected by the Association at the regular January 
meeting. It shall serve for one year and have power to fill vacan- 
cies, subject to the approval of the majority of the members present 
at the first meeting thereafter. 

2. The Council shall have charge of the general interests of the 
Association and shall have power to call meetings and prepare a 
programme for them. 

ARTICLE VI.—WMeetings. 

The Association shall meet the last Monday in every month, un- 
less otherwise ordered by the Council, and shall be governed by 
the rules and regulations that usually obtain in like bodies and by 
such by-laws as may from time to time be adopted. 

ARTICLE VI.—Amendments. 

Amendments, after being approved by a majority of the Council, 
may be adopted by a majority vote of the members present at the 
next regular meeting of the Association after notice of the proposed 
Amendment has been given. 

[A resolution was adopted instructing the Council to see what 
arrangements could be made for joining the American Economic 
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Association. The proposition of the latter to receive the Connecticut 
Valley Association as a branch was accepted, and it was provided 
that one-half of the amount of dues should be remitted for local 
expenses. | 

Members made remarks on the advantages of local 
branches, and the wish was expressed that we might 
have a large number of branches. Members from 
Springfield testified to the benefits which their city 
had in many ways derived from the existence of a 
branch society in that city. 


IV. Report of the Secretary on the ‘‘Condition and Prospects of the 
American Economic Association.” 

Professor Ely congratulated the Association on 
the growth of the Association and also on the high 
rank which its publications had taken; at the same 
time he urged the members present not to relax their 
efforts to increase the membership, and said that he 
hoped to see the time when instead of three hundred 
members, the number at that time, they would have 
three thousand members. One of their objects 
was to diffuse knowledge and to cultivate the 
habit of reasoning on economic and social topics. 
He called attention also to the desirability of the 
establishment of a Publication Fund, the purpose of 
which was perhaps sufficiently indicated by the name 
given to it. A Prize Fund was also desirable in 
order to encourage a spirit of economic research 
among the college men of the country and others, 
and to turn the thought of the educated to the press- 
ing problems of the time. 


WEDNESDAY, May 25. 


Both Associations went to Plymouth, and dined 
together at the Samoset House, and this was the 
conclusion of the second annual meeting. 
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AMERICAN Economic ASSOCIATION. 





ASSETS. 


As per memoranda from Secretary’s book: 
Amount due from agents for publications $142 57 
- “« _ ** individuals for publications... 10 75 
" ** for advertisements 
- ** from R. T. =e cash received for 
publications 
Copies on hand, 350 of Vol. 1, at $4.00........ -»- 1400 00 
Over 1000 single numbers of Vol. IandII. 600 00 


$2209 14 
Cash in hands of Treasurer 438 57 
Amount due for annual dues, 1886-7, 33 members.. 99 00 
Amount due for annual dues, 1886-7, Conn. Valley 
Association, 22 members..........seeeee0% 


Total Assets, $2779 21 


LIABILITIES. 0 00 


May 17, 1887, EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN. 





OFFICERS. 


President, Francis A. WALKER, LL. D., 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


First Vice President, Henry C. Apams, Ph. D., 
University of Michigan. 

Second Vice President, Epmunpd J. JAmEs, Ph. D., 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Third Vice President, JoHn B. Cuark, A. M., 
Smith College. 

Secretary, RicHarD T. Ety, Ph, D., 


Johns Hopkins University; address Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Treasurer, EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, Ph. D., 
Columbia College; address 26 West 34th Street, 
New York. 





COUNCIL. 


Term of office expires in 1888. 


Professor ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, College of New Jersey, Princeton. 
Dr. Ricuarp T. Ery, Johns Hopkins University. 

Professor E. J. James, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Hon. Evaense Scuvuyter, Washington, D. C. 

Professor Jesse Macy, Iowa College, Grinnell. 

President C. K. Apams, Cornell University. 

Dr. Atsert Suaw, Minneapolis Tribune. 

Professor RicumMonp M. Smitu, Columbia College. 

Mr. Worrurneton C. Forp, Department of State, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Frankuin H. Gippines, Work and Wages, Springfield, Mass. 
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Term of office expires in 1889. 


Professor E. B. ANpDrEws, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Professor ARTHUR YAGER, Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. 

Professor G. B. Newcoms, College of City of New York, New 
York, N. Y. 

Dr. E. R. A. Set1eaman, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

Professor Grorce W. Knicut, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Dr. D. R. Dewey, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 
Mass. 

Professor J. W. Jenks, Knox College, Galesburg, III. 

Mr. Epwarp Arxkinson, Boston, Mass. 

Professor W. W. Fotwett, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 

Mr. Simon Sterne, New York, N. Y. 


Term of office expires in 1890. 


Rey. Dr. WasHiInaton GLApDDEN, Columbus, Ohio. 

Professor J. B. CLarx, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Professor H. C. ApAms, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Professor KaTHarINE Coman, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Hon, Carrout D. Wricut, Chief of United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington, D, C. 

Rey. Dr. G. M. Stee.e, Principal Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, 
Mass. 

Professor J. H Canrretp, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Professor A. D. Morsr, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Mr. Josern D. Weeks, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Professor ALFRED MarsHatt, University of Cambridge, Cambridge 
England. 

Professor James E. Toorotp RoGers, Worcester College, Oxford, 
England. 

Professor Henry Sipewick, University of Cambridge, Cambridge, 
England. 

Professor Pavt Leroy-Beautiev, Collége de France, Paris, France. 

Professor Emite pe Laveteye, University of Liége, Liege, Belgium. 
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Professor Lura1 Cossa, University of Pavia, Pavia, Italy. 
Professor F. X. von Neuman-Spatuart, University of Vienna, 

Vienna, Austria.! 
Professor Cart Kniss, University of Heidelberg, Heidelberg, 


Germany. 
Professor WILHELM 
Germany. 
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Roscuer, University of Leipzig, Leipzig, 


Professor ADOLPH WAGNER, University of Berlin, Berlin, Germany. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


On Labor. 


On 


Dr. Ricwarp T. Ery, Chairman. 
Hon. Carrouii D. Wricut, 

Dr. E. R. A. SELIGMAN, 
Professor KATHERINE CoMAN, 
Dr. ALBERT Suaw. 


Transportation. 

Professor E, J. James, Chairman. 
Professor RicumMonp M. Smita, 
Rev. Dr. LyMan ABBOTT. 


Trade. 

Professor James H. CANFIELD, Chairman. 
Professor Jesse Macy, 

Dr. ALBERT SHAw, 

Professor W. W. FoLweE Lt. 


On Public Finance. 


07 


= 


1Died April 19, 1888. 


Professor Henry C. Apams, Chairman. 
Professor ARTHUR YAGER, 

Professor GrorGE W. Kniaurt, 

Dr. Davis R. Dewey. 


Exchange. 
Professor E. B. ANprEws, Chairman. 
Dr. Davis R. Dewey, 
Hon. 8. Dana Horton, 
Mr. H. B. Garpiner. 
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On Questions on Economic Theory. 
Professor J. B. CLarx, Chairman. 
Professor A. D. Morse, 

Dr. Stmon N. Patren, 
Rey. Dr. G. M. STEELE, 
Professor G. B. Newcomen, 
Mr. F. H. Grpprn@s, 
Professor W. W. FotweE tt, 
Mr. Cuas. A. Turrie, 
Mr. GeorGe GuNTON. 


On Statistics. 
Hon. Carrot D. Wright, Chairman. 
Professor Ricnmonp M. Smiru, 
Dr. E, R. L. Goutp. 


On Industrial and Technical Education. 


Gen. F. A Waker, Chairman. 
Dr. N. M. Butier. 


OFFICERS OF THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY BRANCH. 








Professor J. B Ciark, President, 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
Dr. G. M. Sreete, First Vice-President, 
Wilbraham, Massachusetts. 
Professor C. 8. Watker, Second Vice-President, 
Amherst, Massachusetts. 
Mr. F. H. Grippinas, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Work and Wages, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Members of the Council in addition to the above : 
GrorGE A. DENISON, 
E. W. SEEGER, 
C. H. Barrows. 


OFFICERS OF THE ORANGE (N. J.) BRANCH, 


Epwarp D. Pace, Esq., President, 
68 Leonard Street, New York, N. Y. 
Cuar_es SpraGue Smirn, Esq., Vice-President, 
Columbia College, New York, N.Y. 
ARNOLD TanzeEr, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer, 
473 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(The above constitute the Council.) 
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OFFICERS OF THE BUFFALO BRANCH. 


Hon. Grorce Cuinton, President, 
24 W. Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
T. Guitrorp Situ, Esq., First Vice-President, 
16 Chapin Block, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ADELBERT Moor, Esq., Second Vice-President, 
14 Court Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cuar.es S. Parke, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer, 
102 Johnson Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Members of the Council in addition to the above: 
A. Srrosser, Esq., 
J. N. Larnep, Esq., 
T. J. SHerHarp, Esq. 








OFFICERS OF THE GALESBURG (ILL.) BRANCH. 


Professor J. W. JenKs, President, 
Knox College, Galesburg, III. 
Jostan GALE, Esq., Director, 
Galesburg, Ill. 
E. N. Wiiu1ams, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer, 
Galesburg, IIl. 
The above three officers form the Executive board. 
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